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" THE BUILDER " verms " THE NEW PATH." 



We have received a copy of "The 
Builder " for May 20th, in which we find 
the following : 

" The New Path for April contains a 
paper on Miss Hosmer's statue of Zeno- 
bia, and one titled 'Our Furniture: 
what it is, and what it should he.' The 
writer of the first, instead of taking a 
new path, follows an old one, and a 
wrong one, in asserting that the Ameri- 
can works sent to the 1862 Exhibition 
were treated with the same 'studious 
disrespect which everything American 
instinctively received in England at that 
time.' Mr. Page's portraits, says the 
writer, were left to shiver by themselves 
in the gloomy American department; 
Mr. Story's fine statues were placed so 
that they could not be seen ; and Miss 
Hosmer's ' Zenobia ' had an ' ignomin- 
ious position' at the 'back door' of 
Gibson's Temple. Such evil misrepre- 
sentations are to be regretted; and, 
when made, as in this case, by one pro- 
fessing to write with high aims, and 
with truth for a watch-word, to be won- 
dered at. The position of Mr. Page's 
pictures wa3 determined by the small 
committee of Americans who at the last 
moment arranged their department: 
one of Mr. Story's striking statues was 
placed so that it was the first thing that 
met the eye on entering the Soman 
Court, and the other so that it was the 
last object seen on quitting it; while 
Miss Hosmer's 'Zenobia,' set up by spe- 
cial arrangement in connexion with her 
master's works, had one of the most 
prominent sites possessed by statue in 
the whole exhibition. Not the least 
curious part of the matter is that, after 
these unfounded complaints, the writer 
proceeds to show, by nine columns of 
print, that the 'Zenobia Ms a thoroughly 
worthless statue, unworthy of any place 
at all ! u 



" We have pointed to these observa- 
tions because we revolt against any at- 
tempt that is made to foster unkind 
feelings between two kindred nations, 
speaking the same tongue and animated 
to a great extent by the same motives ; 
and would reprobate it strongly from 
whichever side of the Atlantic it might 
proceed." 

As we had no intention to do any in- 
justice, and not the least wish in the 
world to foster any unkind feelings be- 
tween England and our own country, we 
make room on the first opportunity for 
this counter-statement on the part of the 
"Builder." 

With regard to Mr. Page's pictures 
we have nothing to say if " The Builder " 
is well informed. It, of course, means 
to imply that other and better positions 
were to have been obtained for these fine 
works,but that the Americans in London 
did not choose to accept them, but hung 
their countryman's works deliberately 
in the barn-like apartment which con- 
tained the other trophies of American 
skill, — the patent cow-milker, and the 
Great American Dessert, "Pop-Corn." 
If the Builder does not mean thus to be 
understood, we do not see that it has 
helped the matter much. Doubtless, if 
there could have been obtained no bet- 
ter place for the pictures of Delaroche, 
Cabanel, and Luys — the French and 
Belgian commissioners would have felt 
obliged to put their countrymen's 
masterpieces along with the silks, laces, 
and furniture, in the part of the build- 
ing allotted to their contributions in 
that kind. 

The simple truth we take to be, that 
the American gentlemen had to choose 
between the place assigned to the cow- 
milker, and no place at all ; and they 
took what they could get. It seems to 
us that, if the English people had felt in- 
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clined to be civil to America, which, in 
1862, the7 certainly were not, they 
would have offered to the few American 
pictures, not more than four or five in 
all, a plaee in their own gallery among 
English works, whioh to all intents and 
purposes they were. That is all we have 
to say on that score. 

As for Miss Hosmer and her statue, 
we admitted that her place was better 
than that accorded to either Mr. Page or 
Mr. Story. "We do think and know that 
the " Zenobia " is a thoroughly worth- 
less statue, although we did not say so in 
the seven, not nine, columns, devoted to 
her. "What we think, however, is of no 
importance in the argument as to 
whether she were well treated or 
not. There are plenty of people, in 
this country and in England, who 
think very differently. But, it is sim- 
ply a question of fact. "The Builder" 
makes the singular statement — although, 
as it does not " profess to write with 
truth for a watch-word," we suppose it 
is not so "singular" as ours— that the 
statue had one of the most prominent 
sites in the whole Exhibition. This will 
do very well to say, three years after 
the event, to Englishmen who have for- 
gotten, and Americans who never knew 
what is the true state of the case. Gib- 
son's homely "Venus" did in truth 
have a prominent — most undeservedly 
prominent — place, standing as it did in 
front of the Greek Temple designed, by 
Owen Jones expressly for it, and facing 
a broad and ample court extending in 
front of the great staircase leading down 
from the picture galleries. Two passages 
from this handsome court led to the 
nave of the building on either side the 
temple, on each side of which were 
other two statues by Gibson ; and under 
the back portico of the temple, facing a 
cross-passage twenty-five feet wide, in 
which stood either benches or some- 
thing to look at, was the Zenobia. Not 
to make too much of this matter, " The 



Builder" is certainly mistaken in say- 
ing that it was as well placed as any 
statue in the Exhibition. There were 
twenty others better placed, some of 
whioh, we admit, deserved it, while 
others deserved it quite as little as Har- 
riet Hosmer's. 

But, wanting in candor, as we can- 
not but think "The Builder " in what it 
says of the treatment of Mr. Page and 
Miss Hosmer, its statement with regard 
to the position of Mr. Story's statue is 
more uDcandid still. The reader will 
please imagine a room or passage twen- 
ty-five feet wide and perhaps fifty long. 
Let him put a door in this passage in the 
middle of the end, leaving, perhaps, ten 
feet on each side between the door and 
the wall. Now, let him suppose a 
double row of statues up and down the 
middle of the passage and a row on each 
side against the wall. Then let him put 
in each corner, at the right and left on 
entering — between the door and the 
wall — Mr. Story's statue. If you stopped 
to look at the " Sybil " on entering, yon 
were pushed and jammed by the stream 
of people that poured in behind you, and 
it was in vain that you attempted to get 
a satisfactory view. If you were foolish 
enough, in coming out, to hope to get a 
good look at the " Cleopatra," the per- 
sistent punching and pushing which you 
got from the outflowing crowd soon 
brought you to your senses. We know 
what we are saying when we affirm that 
no statues in the Exhibition were placed 
with less judgment than these, where it 
was so impossible to see them in com- 
fort; and, whatever may be allowed for 
either Mr. Page's work or Miss Hos- 
mer's, we believe no one will deny that 
few statues in the great building were 
worthier to be looked at than those of 
Mr. Story. If both, or either one of 
them, had been put in the place occupied 
by Gibson's "Venus," looking — as Punch 
makes a fat, blousy old woman, who is 
staring at her, say— " Hexactly like 
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oar Hemmer I " — it ■would have been as 
much less honor than they deserved as 
it was more than Gibson's due. And 
this is all we have to say on that score. 
Nor should we add another word, were 
it not for " The Builder's" indignation at 
what it calls "our attempt to foster un- 
kind feelings between two kindred na- 
tions," &c, &c. This, from an English- 
man, is simply impudent. We shall be- 
lieve that " The Builder " is sincere in its 
reprobation when we learn that it ever 
showed equal readiness to resent one, 
even the least, of the thousands of cruel, 
unjust, unfeeling, and disgraceful things 
that have been said, with deliberate pur- 
pose to make ill-feeling between Eng- 
land and America, by the leading jour- 
nals in its own country during the last 
four years. A certain class of English- 
men have suddenly learned that Ameri- 
ca has a great many claims to respect, of 
which they have been able to discern 
nothing from the day when the good 
news came to them that the great Re- 
public was no more, until it is, unfortu- 
nately, proved that, all that they and the 
South could do to bring about that event 
so much desired by them, has been miser- 
ably unsuccessful. We do not believe that 
ever in the history of the world were na- 
tional hatred and envy shown with more 
undisguised malignity than they have 
been by the best class— intellectually 
and socially — of the English people dur- 
ing our bitter trial. We do not mean to 
say that there were not good and noble 
people for us — Oobden, Bright, John Stu- 
art Mill, Thomas Hughes, Goldwin Smith, 
Harriet Martineau ; — these indeed struck 
manly blows, for which we thank and 
thank them ; blows which did them 
honor and us good service. But, out of 
all England's nobles, these were all. 
Mrs. Browning brought us God's curse 
as on a salver, — which we accepted be- 
cause we deserved it, though we could 
have wished for another than an English 
lackey— and died before she felt commis- 



sioned to take it away ; while her hus- 
band finds time to sneer at us in "Mr. 
Sludge," but none for friendlier words ; 
Mr. Oarlyle hurled his brutal logic at 
us ; — we tender him our sympathy on 
its, to him, no doubt, most mortifying 
refutation ; Thackeray turned his back 
upon us ; Tennyson, Dickens, and, with 
them, all the lesser brood of authorship, 
were silent, or, if they broke silence, 
broke it only to hiss, and sneer, and 
prophesy and wish for evil. Punch, too, 
" scurril jester," as, in a maudlin fitof pen- 
itence, he rightly styles himself, thinks, 
with a copy of doggerel rhymes, to wipe 
out the Tenniel cartoons of the last four 
years, in which a brother nation, and 
that nation's noblest character — few 
purer in the world — were persistently 
held up to the scorn of the British pub- 
lic as representing all that was cowardly, 
low, and disgusting in humanity.* If 
report says true, a name held in love 
and honor, manifested in many ways, 
through the length and breadth of 
this land — John Buskin — has spoken 
words of such bitterness and unreason, 
on our national struggle, to his best 
friends here, that intercourse with him is 
no longer possible; saying, among other 
things, that we are washing onr hands 
in blood, and fighting to make slaves of 
white people ; and, even at the last, 
when our whole people were in deep 
distress and mourning for the death of 
our good President — mourning such as 
has, once or twice, been possible in the 
history of Europe for a dead ruler— for 
William of Orange and for Albert of 
England — the "London Times," with 
the brutal insolence of a New Zealand 
savage leaping on the body of his 
slaughtered enemy — threw sguare in our 

* Think of the writers and designers for " Punch," 
a choice company of the best wits of England, meet- 
ing at the Weekly Dinner, and in cold blood discuss- 
ing, designing, and approving such a Cartoon as that 
of a very recent date, representing the American na- 
tion as the Phoenix, the head of tbe bird being a 
loathly caricature of Mr. Lincoln 1 
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faces its iusulting proposition that Mr. 
Johnson should resign, or, be forced to 
do so, by the popular voice. The Eng- 
lish people may gather a little of what 
we felt — though we admit that words so 
scurrilous, from a source so vile, should 
not have been felt at all — if they sup- 
pose that on the death of Albert, the 
government organ here, in view of the 
thousand-fold gossip that runs back and 
forth over Europe and America as to the 
condition of Queen Victoria's mind, had 
insolently proposed that she should re- 
sign in favor of another. Such words 
would have been counted blasphemy by 
the English mind ; but, anything was 
good enough for the people of another 
nation, especially if they thought that 
nation in no condition to resent their in- 
sulting words, their unjust actions. 

Perhaps we betray an unbecoming 
heat. But the wound which wicked 
English words have made in American 



minds rankles deep. "We are great 
enough to forgive,ibut it would be more 
than human if we could forget what we 
have had to endure. Still, we gladly 
remember the good words that have 
been spoken ; and they were so good, 
and spoken by such noble' men that, 
doubtless, in time, they will have leavi 
ened the whole lump of national discord 
with the leaven of good feeling. But 
do not let "The Builder," or any Eng- 
lish journal, after what has happened, 
offer to lecture us, or any American, for 
a few innocent, and, as we have tried to 
prove, justifiable complaints relative to a 
not very important matter, as if it were 
we who were guilty of stirriDg up ill- 
feeling. English journals live in a large 
house of particularly brittle glass, and 
they are very much mistaken if they 
think they can throw stones at other 
people with impunity. 



ME. LEUTZE'S PORTRAIT OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 



For once, from all that we can gather, 
the " New Path " has the satisfaction 
of agreeing with the world of amateurs 
and critics, in condemning. Mr. Leutze's 
last and, therefore, worst performance. 
A more infelicitous choice was, perhaps, 
never made than when he was selected 
to fix on canvas the portrait of a man of 
such purely American characteristics as 
Mr. Lincoln. He has so utterly failed 
to understand his subject, that every 
honorable trait is supplanted by an ig- 
noble one ; and the rugged outside — a 
ruggedness which has been greatly over- 
drawn — has been deliberately put out 



of sight ; and, instead of it, we have a 
softly, mealy-mouthed, sawney orator of 
the graceful school, with a face like that 
described by the amiable Heine — " look- 
ing like a donkey with his head in a 
pitcher of molasses." The execution of 
the picture is very discreditable. The 
perspective is ludicrously incorrect. The 
portico of the Capitol is, apparently, a 
quarter of a mile away, and the figures 
of persons sitting directly behind Mr. 
Lincoln are no larger than his forearm. 
But, Mr. Lentze, we know, is a great 
historical painter. 



